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Introductory  Statement' 

The  Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools  has  two  primary 
abjectiveai     to  devalop  a  ecientifle  knowledge  of  hot^' schools  affect 
thalr  students  5  and  to  use  this ^knowledge  to  develop  better  school 
practicea  and  orgenlEatlon, 

The  Center  ^orks  through  three  programs  to  achieve  its  objectives* 

i 

The  Schools  and  Maturity  program  la  studying  the  effects  of  school, 
family^  and  pear  group  eKpeiflences  on  the  development  of  attitudes 
consistetit  with  psychosoclai  maturity,     The  obJeGtlves  are  to  formulate, 
aiaeis,  and  research  importarit  educatiotial- goals  other  than  traditional 
academic  achievement.     The  program  lias  developed  the  Psychosocial 
Maturity  (PSM)  Inventory  for  the  asj&esment  of  adoleacen^'soclal, 
Individual,  and  InterperaonaL  adequacy.    The  School  Qrganlaatlon  pro- 
gmiti  Is  currently  concerned  with  authority-control  structures,  task 
structureSj  revracd  sye terns,  and  peer  group  processes  in  schools.  It 
has  produced  a  large  scale  study  of  the  effects  of  open  schools, 
hag  developed  the  Teams -Games  •^Tournanient  CTGT)  Ins  true  tional  process 
for  teaching  various  subjects  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
has  prDduced  a  computerised  system  for  school-wide  attendance  monitoring. 
The  School  Process  and  Career  Development  program  is  studying  trans itlona 
from  high  achool  to  pos tsecondary  institutions  and  the  role  of  schooling 
'In  the  development  of  career  plans  and  the  actualization  of  labor  market 
outcotnig. 

This  report  eKatnines  trerids  in  career  stability  and  mid-'career 
changes  for  males  and  females  over  a  five-year  period. 


Abstract 

Age  trends  in  five-year  career  stability  and  change  were  eHatnifled  iii.  an 
approKlinately  one-in-a^thousaiid  iatnple  of  21  to  70  year  old  men  and  ^omen  vorkerSi 
Data  on  current  occupation  and  OGCupation  five  years  earlier  were  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  reorgatit^ed  for  this  study  using  Holland's  occupational  classi- 
fication.   Career  stability  increased  with  age  for  both  sexes^  and  age  differences 
pirslated  even  whsn  the  analyses  were  restricted  to  occupation  changers  or  socio-- 
eponcnilcally  TOobila  workers.    People  initially  employed  in  consiitatit  occupations 
were  more  stable  than  those  initially  employed  in  inconsistent  Qccupatlotis  •  Some 
kinds  of  mld«carear  redirection  were  more  common  than  others*    Suggestiorii  for 
tndustrisl  and  counseling  application  and  implications  for  vocational  theory  are 
discussed. 
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Career  Stability  and  Redirection  in  Adulthood 

Our  kriowledge  of  adult  career  ^stability  and  change  Is  inGomplat©  or  dlf f idult 
to  interpret  J  despite  a  variety  of  pioneering  af forte  (Holland,  Swanaens  Ciarki 
Nafilgar  &  Blum,  1973;  Lipsit  &  BendlKp  19S2|  Nafzigar,  Holland^  Hfelms  &  McPartland, 
1974;  Miller  &  Form,  1947;  Barnes, ' 1954;  Wilensky^  1961)*    Previoui  wrk  has. 
sampled  limited  age  rangeei  uied  ambiguous  occupational  Glasslfica^tlonsi  treated  all 
occupational  changis  as  equivalent  events ,  qr.  not  syatematically^xsmined  age  as  a 
variable.    Other  evidence  is  anecdotal  (Lavlnaon ^  Darrow/  Klein,  Levineon  &  McKee,  ^' 
1974;  Wills,  1970;  Eosenberg  &  Farrellj  Wota  1)  or  lias  focuBed  prlmrily.  on  the  caraar 
devfiloptnent  of  adolescents  and  youth  (Jordaan,  1974)  •    Rarely  have  developmantal 
ipaculations  about  adult  careers  been  rigorously  Investigated  (Hall  &■  Mansflald, 
1975). 

Although  the  empirical  base  providas  only  fragments  of  evidence ^  speculation 
about  adult  careers  la  booming  (Brim     Abales,  1975;  Havighurst,  1973^  Holland  6r 
Gottfredson,  in  press ;  Pascal,  1975a;  Supers  Note  2),    The  preient:  report  attempts 
to  provide  comprehensive  evidence  ralating  to  two  of  these  developtnantal  speculations: 
that  typical  careers  nay  initially  be  unstable  but"  become  more  staW^  with  advancing 
age 5  and  that  career  stability  is  fostered  by  work  environmants  thst  wiake  convergent 
demands  on  a  worker* 

Although  previous  research  using  psychological  classifications  of  occupations 
Implies  that  adult  caieeri  tend  to  ba  stable  (Holland  at  al*,  1973^  Naf^lgar  at  al,  p 
1974;  Parsons,  1971)  j  the  "best  evidenca  relating  age  to  career  stability  comes  from 
the  vork  of  labor  ecoriDinists  who  organise  occupational  data  in  oth^i:  ^ays  (e*g,  } 
tarma,  1954;  Parnes,  Adaias,  i^drisanl,  Kohen  &  Nestel,  1975;  Byrne^  1975;  S  Sabenj 
1967)  i    These  researchers  have  ex^ined  the  occupatloml  or  interflTO 
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workers  of  different  ages  and  found  mobility  inore  common  for  yoiinger  than  for 
older  workers,    Parnes  and  his  associates  have  Buggeeted  that  the  lower  mobility  of 
older  workers  can  be  partly  toplained  in  terms  of  the  increasing  job  security  that 
comes  with  tenure ^  coverage  by  pension  plana,  job  satisfaction  and  attachment,  and 
monetary  and  labor  market  coniiderations* 

In  contrast  to  the  work  of  these  labor  economists,  the  goal  of  the  present 
research  is  to  examine  the  stability  of  careers  by  claBsifylng  psychologically 
related  occupations  together,    Not  all  occupational  shifts  are  major  ahlfta  in  the  = 
kind  of  work  done  or  the  demands  made  on  a  person  by  the  job .    Holland's  (1973) 
occupational  classification  1b  used  to  provide  a  structure  for  distinguishing 
■    .    major  career  shifts  from  minor  shifts  that  do  not  constitute  Important  career 

redirection.     This  scheme  classifies  occupations 'Ifitt^q  one  of  six  categories—realist iCj 
investigative,  artistic,  social^  enterprising,  and  conventional.     The  details  of  Che 
classification  and  its  development  are  given  In  Holland's  (1973)  book*  '  ' 

This  report  uses  employment  data  for  large,  nationally  representative  samples 
of  employed  adult  men  and  women  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
.         1*     How  stable  are  work  histories  in  terms  of  the  classification? 

2,  Are  there  differences  In  stability  associated  with  the  age  of  the  worker? 

3,  Do  certain  kinds  of  oecupations  appear  to  promote  order ly  careers  while 
others  foster  instability? 

4i    What  kinds  of  mid-career  shifts  are  moat  common?  '  . 

Method  . 

Emp lo^ent  Data  s  i 

Civilian  employment  data  were  collected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  . 
1970,    The  sampling  unit  was  the  housing  unit,  except  for  group  quarters  identified 
in  advance  where  the  unit  was  the  person*    Reports  of  1970  employment  and  retro- 
spective  rttports  of  1965  employment  were  requested  for  every  twentieth  sampling 
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unit  using  a  ques  tioiinairi  called  the  5%  questionnaire.    The  questions  about 
occupation  are  shown,  by  ttie  U*S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1970,  p*  18).  InforTnatlon 
about  current  occupation  Included  a  list  of  the  most  importanc  activities  or  duties 
perfornied*    Only  an  occupational  title  was  recorded  for  the  retrospective  report  of 
a  pereon'a  1965  activity.     This  information  was  subsequently  coded  by  Census  Bureau 
clerks  into  the  417  datalled  occupational  categories  (three-digit  census  codes) 
used  In  the  19  70  version  of  the  Classified Index  of  Industries  and  Occupations 
;  ^   (U-S*  Bureau  of  tha  Census,  1971) *    Age-specif ic  tabulations  were  made  f or  wdrkcra 
y     aged  21-70  using  tapes  prov^lded  by  the  Census  Bureau,    The  tapes  contained  a 
/  ^  stratified  1/50  aubiaiaple  of  all  5%  questionnaires  (U,S#  Bur^air  of  > the  Census ^  1972,;  :, 
=j.  pp,^2"7s  194-198) 5  and  therefore  contained  a  1/1000  sample  of  the  population.  ; 
Detailed  censui  cades  for  occupations  were  recoded  according  to  Holland's 
classification  by  using  the  codes  provided  by  Holland  (1973)s  or  by  using  Viernsteln's 
(1972j  table  4)- procedure  to  obtain  a  code  for  titles  not  listed  by  Holland*  Detailed 
census  codes  were  also  recoded  into  general  educational  development  (GED)  levels 
.    listed  by  the  U.S.  DBpartinent  of  Labor  (1965), 

When  occupation  w^as  not  reported  the  Census  Bureau  used  demographic  character  is  tics 
to  allocate  people  to  oae  of  the  major  occupational  categories  (l*e*,  professionals 
technical  and  kindred;  alerlcali  etc.)  in  the  census  classification.    About  5,6% 
of  the  men  and  6*6^  of  the  women  were  allocated  in  this  way*     The  percentage  allocated 

■  within  each  of  the  major  census  groupings  ranged  from  3*6  to  11.7%-'-'most  being  allocated 
in  the  laborer  and  service  worker  categories «    All  allocated  cases  were  eKcluded  froni 

; ;    the  analyses  because  the  major  census  groupings  are  heterogeneous  with  respect  to 

Holland  category*     Consequently,  tabulations  in  the  present  report  are  for  somewhat 
:     less  than  l/lOOO  of  Che  populations  in  question.     To  be  included  in  the  populatiDn  a 

■  ;  person  must  have  been  eniployed  in  both  1965  and  1970, 
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Statistical  Considerations 

Tablea  in  this  report  auimnarlEe  information  about  categorical  ag:r^eineEit  between 
occupations  at  two  polntg  In  time  using  Cohen's  (1960>  kappa  (fc)  as  m  indeic  of 
agreement.    This  Inde^c  gives  the  ratio    of  observed  propDrtlohate  agra^Mtft  beyDnd 
chanca  to  possible  proportionate  agreement  beyond  chance  given  the...KW  marginal 
distributions  aQrose  the  bIk  occupational  categories-    The  maximum  i^^^lu^  that  k 
can  take  la  1.0.    Because  the  samples  are  not„ simple  random  samplea^  tte  aampllnfi 
variance  of  k  estlinated  using  the  fomula  presented  by  Fleiss,  Cohen f,  mA  Everitt 
(1969)  is  Inappropriate.    The  sampling  variance  of  k  could  be  estimated  by  lislng  - 
Monta  Carlo  methods  j  but  the  escpense  of  that  procedure  Is:  unwarranted^    Because  of 
the  generally  large  sample  sizes  and  the  opportunity  to  eKamlne  trends  ^etoss  sets.; 
of  samples s  questions  of  statistical  significance  oi  differences  are  l^$g  important 
than  practical  Interpretations  based  on  si^es  of  differences  or  pattern^  across 
samples.     For  this  reason,  and  because  appropriate  estimates  of  variance 'are  not  ^ 
available,  significance  levels  are  not  shown  dn  the  tables.    Even  relitlvely  small 
differences  may  be  statistically  significant* 

Ragults 

Age  and  Career  Stability  ^ 

Table  1  summarlaes  the  results  on  five-year  career  stability  for  mm  and  vrornen 
engaged  in  civilian  employment  in  both  1965  and  1970.    People  whose  occupations  at 
both  times  were  in  the  same  Holland  .category  were  considered  stable,  thoae  %^hose^ 

occupations  were  in  different  categories  were  considered  unstable.    Stability  i/as 
assessed  using  simple  percentage  agreement^  and  because  some  agreement  occurs  merely 
by  chancej  k  was  also  used.    These  results  imply  that  career  stability  In^creases 
markedly  up  to  about  the  middle  30 's  s  continues  to  increase  at  a  alow W  ^ata  up  to 
about  age  50  or  60s  and  remains  at  a  high  level  up  to  age  70,  the  oldwt  age  group 
studied-, •■'  ■•'.>;.••■■.. 


Inaert  Table  1  About  Hera 

Workers  can  havm  at^abl(&  careers  according  to  the  classification  by  staying  in 
the  same  job,  staying  in  th^  same  occupation  (defined  by  a  three-digit  census  code), 
or  by  changing  from  ona  tflowpatlon  to  another  In  the  same  classification  category; 
Consequantly,  an  Important  qi^i^tion  Is  whether  the  catigorical  stability  trends  shown 
In  Table  1  might  be  dm  mtltmly  to  the  tendency  for  workers  to  stay  In  the  same 
occupation.     Indeed,  ©arUw  wrk  (Byrne i  1975 1  Saben,  1965)  demonstrates  that  younger 
workers  are  more  occuj^atlon^lly-tnobl      than^  older  workers.     In  the  present  samples,  thu 
percentage  of  21-25  year  old  VOrkera  with  the  same  occupation  in  1965  and  1970  was    :  ;  ; 
32.7  for  men  and  54.9  for  WOTen.    Per  the  61--65  year  old  workers  these  values  were 
77.3  and  78.2%.    To  ahmk  m  the  posslbllty  that  occupational  stability  may  account 
for  all  of  the  observr^d  Q^t^g^rical  stability,  an    additional  analyela  was  performed. 
For  reasons  of  economy  ttia  littalyals  used  only  a  subset  of  the  data—alternate  age 
groups , 

Table  2  shows  th^  mm^^QticBl  stability,  of  workers  excluding  all  workers  who 
were  employed  in  the  ^am^  o^wpation  In  1965  and  1970,    The  results  Imply  that  workers 
who  do  shift  occupationig  t^ftd  to  shift  to  occupations  that  are  in  the  same  category 
a^8  their  previous  occupatioWv    The  ics  in  this  table  Indicate  the  degree  of  greater- 
ttan^chance  agreement.    The  ^tmple  percentages  o£  agreement  can  be  misleading  because 
-tjiey  reflect  In  part  qhanw^|reament  due  to  the  massive  base  rates  for  employment 
inithe  realistic  categosfy  Mm  younger  men.    According  to  the  ks  workers  In  the  , youngest 
age  group  (21-25  year$)  who  change  occupations  are  less  categoriGally  stable  than  are 
the  older  workers. 

..  .•      .  •*  ■  '  .  ..  ■■: 

Insert  Table  2  About  Here  ^ 
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k  ittore  stvlttgent  cest  of  the  usefulness  of  the  classification  for  organizing 
data  about  cflreers  Is  shown  in  Table  3.  This  table  was  prepared  because  there  is 
an  association  between  the  soGioeconomlc  levels  of  occupations  and  their  categotlQi 


argue  that  the  atablllty  obsarvedi  even  after  eKcluding  people  in  the  same  occupation, 
may  be  entirely  due  to  the  inability  of  workers  to  change  levels  of  work.    Table  3 
eKcludea  data  for  workers  who  were  employed  in  occupations  at  the  same  GED  level  tti 
19 6S  and  1970*    The  ice  imply  that  these  occupational  changes  do  tend  to  be  orderly 
according  to' the  claseif Ication ,  although  the  agreement  between  earlier  and  lator 
occupational  category  is  waaker  than  the  agreeinent  shown  in  Tabl^  l  and  2,  Tablaa 
2  and  3  show  slTnllar  age  patterns.    Workers  over  30  are  more  stable  than  younger, 
workers*    Onca  again ,  the  percentages  of  agreement  are  misleading  because  they  Include 
agreement  aKpac^ted  merely  by  ehance  given  the  base  ratess 


The  results  in  Tables  1  to  3  imply  that  career  stability  In  terras  of  kind  of 
work  is  greater  for  older  than  for  younger  men  and  women*    Some  ©f  this  greater^ 
than-chance  stability  reflects  a  tendency  for  people  to  remain  iri  the  same  occupatlDns 
especially  older  people*    Although  staying  in  the  sme  occupatloii  categorical 
stabllitys  categorical  stability  is  apparent  even  when  only  occupation  changers 
are  examined,     SlmilaTlys  considering  only  people  who  changed  both  occupation  and 
level  of  occupation^  some  tendency  to  remain  In  the  same  category  persists* 

Naturallyi  posslbllB  cohort  differences  may  confound  these  analyses  of  age  trends. 
There  is  no  way  to  isolate  this  source  of  differences  in  a  croas'-sectlonal  study* 
Although  the  tables  show  that  the  older  workers  in  1970  had  more  career  stability 
tlian  younger  workers  in  1970s  some  of  this  difference  in  stability  may  be  due  to 


according  to  the  present  classification  (Gottfredson  &  Dalgar,  Note  3),  and  one  could 


Insert  Table  3  About  Here 
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differences  in  the  life  experiences  or  circumstances  of  the  paople  who  Qvmw  up  at 
different  particular  time  periods, 
Conglstency  and  Career  Stability 

According  to  Holland's  (1973)  theory,  iom  occupations  ate  eKp€ct€d  to  prcinote 
career  etability  and    others  are  expected  to  promote  initatllity i  SpiaiflcaLlyj 
consiatent  occupatlonB— those  that  make  convergent  or  compatible  diimand&~are  expected 
to  promote  stability.    An  occupation  is  consldeTfed  mogt  consiatent  iff  tha  t%^o 
environmental  tDodele  the  occupatlori  most  resetnblea  are  adjacent  oti  Itolland'^  (19  73) 
heKagon.    Occupations  are  of  intermediate  consistency  if  they  resei^Le  e-nvlToninental 
models  that  are  alternate  on  the  heKagoiis  and  th^y  are  of  lot^  consistency  If  they  mQSt 
resemble  models  that  are  opposite  each  other  on  the  hexagon,    people  wrklnfi  in      .  ; 
Inconsistent  occupatlonB  are  eKpected  to  make  more  substantial  slitfts  In  Qccupatiori 
than  people  working  in  consietent  occupations. 

This  hypothesis  is  iKamlned  in  Table  4  for  men  and  Table  5  for  UFomeii,  riiese 
tables  show  the  career  stability  of  workera  whose  1965  occupations  tad  tvo- letter  cedes 
of  high,  medium*  or  low  consistency,    "n^e  columns ^  headed       safiia*'  shm  thm  percentage 
of  people  in  a  given  group  whose  1965  and  1970  occupations  wete  in  th^  same  category* 
The  columns  headed  "2  chance"  show  the  percentage  agreement  eKpectad  In  the  same 
category  based  on  the  marginal  dlstrlbutloni  of  occupations  across  the  lijc  categories 
in  1965  and  1970*    These  columns  are  included  m  an  interpretive  aid  because  the 
extremely  high  base  rates  in  the  realistic  category  for  people  with  lucoiislstent  : 
occupations  in  1965  (the  most  frequently  occurring  inconsistent  tw-^letter  occupaclonal 
code  Is  RS)  made  the  e^cpected  agreement  rate  very  high  for  these  people,     Tlie  colunin 
.headed  "k"  shows  the  ratio  of  greater- chan-chance  observed  ag^eemfent  to  greater-- than- 
chance  possible  agreement.    For  men  in  each  age  groups  the  ks  indicate  graatest 
categorical  stability  for  workers  with  initial  jobs  of  high  consd&tenc^j  and  lowest 
categorical  stability  for  man  with  initial  jobs  of  low  conilstfency*    StabHity  for 
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pgl^f^^^^ei^s  vith  ioltdaL  jas  of  medluin  consieteacy  is  Itttirmediate  .for  each  age  group 'y/.^;: 
Ill^ir^--^^  ;  for  rasm.gineraaiy  c^^  tlr€  ^^nie  pattiin-  as  for  nie^,'  but '  there--are  . 

.revBTsals   in  the  tiLatdlve  etss  of  ic.  for  high  and  medium  conalatMcy  initial  occupationa 
for  the  3X-3i  and  SL^SS  year  oLd  women.  .  "  ' 
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^^j.  ,    .  r-nsert  Tafcles  4  and  S^ciit  Here  l  ::    f  v-: 

raH^  6  sumarl^as  Ittfotfinatloin  on         frequ^nay  of  ihifta  among  occupational  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^r-^^^^^ 
'ca^tegories  for  wr-ktw  ag&d  41^35 •    For  nieii  tlis  ^ost  frequent  shift^^^y^^  realistic 
,  ^    wo^rk  tQ  enterpris^g  TOrk^-a  ihdft  from  technicaj  occupattons  to  Dccupatloni  involving 
:      pr-imarily  mnag^rial ,  stipervieox^/  or  persuasi^i  woik  with  people.  ,  Of  all  shifts         1 ' 
%,     for  41  to  JS  yBto--old  raen^  251  ^ere  froni  teaii^        to  entarprlsing  ^/ork.  Women 

moi^id  f  MqtJmtLy  b  atwaaxi  tJs  entsrprlsirig  and   c&^»veiitional  or  the  realistic  and  ;  ' 

'     conventional  categories  ,  and  a  siall  net  ahlfc  tr*  the  direction  of  eiiteirprlsiTig 
occupation's  also  oCQurred, 

Inaert  CEable  6  AJboiit'HiTe  , 
Dlipixiglon 

7he  present  repot t  provlides  a  deactlptloix  Iti  structural  terms  of  the  development 
of  ea^e^r  atatllity,W  adulthcod.     The  reaiilts  rely  on  the  most  Gomprehensive  o.ccu- 
^^._.pa,cioML.dsta  ^a^fttlabl%^  - -^t^^^^^  -th*  r^enlts-have  the  f oiloi^itig-llniitatlons 

(a>  BiStimtes  of  the  clisre©  of  S-year  ^catigor^        change  are  Low  because^ of  the 
proba^i  I  iLy  tliat  saine  torkerB  left  and  rcJ-eiiteTfid   a  category  during  the  intorvnJ; 
.j'  '  (b>  tfie  iiae  of  retrosjictiv^i  reporting  of  earlier  employnent  may  introduce  rucall  errors 
^1..  (c>  agi  trends  ate  c&TnfDwa0d;^\^i  due  to  the  ciros^-- 

^'  secitional  nature  of  ttii  itiidyp  and   (d)  o^ly  the  o^reer  stability  of  pesple  eTiiployed      ,  ■ 


i^ln  tocli  1965  atid  1970  is  isca^tMdl.    Hhds   last  Itmitati^n  ineana  that  a:  va:ciety  of 
■additional  raeaiiiagB  of  rao^iilcD^  D»r  staWLity 'CrairneSj  not  g^iaminetJ*  For 


exanpleji  mobility^  irlto  artd  ouc  of  tfta  lab  c^  ffe^^  is  igno^YecS.  i  E^cantining  otil/  p^opjei 
who  were  imployid  at  wo  poii^e^  Xn  clta^ makes' dncerpra't^         difficult  i:o  ej^ter^d  co 
n^orlcers-^^includlai  laatiy  vromen^^wh-o  ^nt^r  the  Lrt^r  £orm%  at  aa  advaiiced  ^ge  on:  v^lio  to"ve 
into  and  out  of  tTie  labor  forc^* 
and  Career  Stability 

Tlii  resulcs  Jociiment  that  ca^r&er  ^talillty  increa^ie- with  age^  and  ^re  ccn^  IstoaiE 
t^lth  davelopineiital  spaculatfo^^  o*f  HoLlaa'd  and  G^ttfredip^ii  tin  press)  -  ^lieae  aathats  ;  . 
assume  that  a  wrtir  *s  ea^Teer  cpeioCT  /6ea  ome  narroved  tecausi  s^f  th€  cum^latl^d  effidc^e 
of  past  eKperlenc€i  and  alio i^e^^   and  b^ea^ie  of  the  wajr  p.  person^ a  wi^k  lileto^y 
influencea  pro^pectlrve  etaploye^a'  peracptioraB,    Slmilaily^i  ^ha^'itscr^aslng  stal  . 

^Itti  aie,  conibine<l  w^ltti  data  aiou^t  aga  tr^ends  1^  jo^  sati^sf^etdon  (^uinn  s  Staine.e 
h  McGullougti,  i974)s  agreei  wi^h  theoretical  ea^p&etatlQns  that  peoplt  will  flua 
congruint  jebs  ^  explaraatdon.  requdre^  the  as8uiiip,tiDri^  that  perscn^-occupatdDa. 

aongrucnoe  is  gre^taT  fior  oXdetf  p^iople  -    3v£dariQ&  oxi  thts  poiii*  ia^  aiEiiX.  dackdng       ;  ' 
alttiough  evldeiiGa  fo^  saiajlea  of  :yoTJth  (McLaugtiliTi  sfrieieman,  19?43  sugfiesti  tli^it 
peirsQn--jot  congruens^  rsiay  Ixiar^w  i  %^lt"&  a^i  foi  people  In- tha  iirst  few  y%mt&  af  tear 
high  school*  ;  "1 

other  develoiinMtsl  ^^petuiafc  lo^s  alsc  receive  euppor  t,    T^bXm  I  .fo  3  prwl*<la 
Gomprehenaive  %iQroative  l^forTTi^tt^on  fo*  assessing  (he  fitp^iuenc^  oi  *'unltab±llsecJ 

^ox  V'f  Lounderlng'* '  carfiec^i  -  in  Suf         teima  (Super ,  jKawala^c^  S  Gtf  tkln  Jo3:daain  ^ 

1974;  Supor^  Note  2)  ,  and  they^  8u:8geit  that  subsc^ntlai  iMtability  lejcatraTaoa  uritlji  ttie 
l  ata  30's,  but  not  tlioffeaiter,  ^ 
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■  research*    Hollaiid  et  al*  (L973)  used  data  om  current  occupatton  and  occiipation  five' 
^  years  earliet  foT  a  sample  of  757  men ^  30  to  39  years  old*    The  value  of  K  calculated  . 
=  from  their  tatla  for  thie  five-year  pradtction  is  .55.    Nafziger  et  al*  (1972^  table 
3)  show  crosi-tatalatlons  for  1968  by  IfSS  occupatioa™a  three-year  tnterval—accordlrig 
to  Holland  category  for  1369  t^hlte-men"   aged  14  to  24.    The  value  of  k  calculatad 
from  their  tatle    is  -39*    The  present  xesults  (Table  1)  on  Increasiiig  stability 
with  age  provide  a  backgroiitid  for  interpreting  these  earlier  results*    Greater  Gffioleney 
of  previous  occupation  in  foreoasting  the  category  of  later  occupation       obtained  with 
older  people.     This,  makes  sense  of  the  otherwise  puEgllni  k  of  *55  over  five  yearB 
obtained  by  Hollaad  at  al.  and  the  ic  of  only  *39  obtained  by  Nafziger  et  al,  for  a 
thtee-^year  ±iiteri;al;  the  explanation  Is  that  the  Holland  at  al*  sample  was  auhstantlally 
older .   ^^l..,^  , 

The  results  also  provide  a  eontesct  f  or  integrating  other  developinental  research 
in  the  structural  tradition*    raken  together  this  research  Itnplies  that  vocational--.^./ 
behavior  becoTnes  more  stable  t^ith  age,    This  evidence  cotnes  from  three  sources^ 
(a)  The  retest  reliability  of  measured, yqcational  Interests  is  greater  for  people 
first  tested  at  older  ages,     Campball  (1971)  shows  median  ll-to-20  year  retest 
reliabilities  rising  from  ,64  for  initial  testings  at  age  17  to  18  to  .80  for  initiiil 
testings  at  age  26  and  over,   (b)  Predictions  of  subsequent  occupational  category 
using  categoriEed  expressed  choice  Is  more  efficient  for  older  than  for  younger 
people  (McLaughlin  a  Tiedeinans  1974).    And  (c)  The  categorical  stability  of  00011- 
^^tional;  transitions  la  greater  for  older  wrkers  s  according 

The  results  have  several  Itnpllaatlone  for  evaluating  Holland 's  occupational 
classlf icatlon.    Earlier  work  has  show  that  the  oocupatlona  In  a  man's  work  hlHtory 
tend  to  be  orderly  la  terms  of  the  classification'  (Holland  mt  al.  ,  1973i  NafHlgur  = 
et  aJ.j  191^1  Parsons  i  1971>.    Hie  present  research  ©KtenHl  this  earlier  work  by 


shoi&7iTig  thats     (a)  the  cLasslf Ication  organi^gs  the  wovk  histories  of  older  peopla 
more  efficiently  than  thpse  of  young  people;   (b)  the  classification  applies  to  both .  ■ 
women  and  Tneni  (c)  the  cLassif ication  apptirs  Barsittve  to  davelopmental  trends; 
'  (d)~thS:clasiif icatio^^  when  oniy  QGdupatlon  changers  and  livel  changers 

are  iiicluded  In  the  axialyi^i .     In  ihort^  tesarvattona  (Ostpo^^p  1973|  Super,  Note  2| 
Walsh,  1973)  about  the  ciasil£icatlon*s  applicability  to  adult  men  and  ^omen  and  to 
davelopmental  problems  are  no  longer  appropriate* 
Mid-Career  Shift 

Some  results  on  category  changes  may  add  to  an  undirstandlng  of  mld-carecr 
ishifte.     Information  about  the  nature  of  these  ehifte  ia  iniportant  becauje  the 
evidence  novr  available  la  largely  anecdotal  (laacal,  19 7Sb) *    One  raaion  for  the 
lack  of  data  is  the  lack  of  a  definition  of  a  eateer  shift  (Pascal ,  1975b),  rascal 
and  Che  authors  he  reviews  recognize  that  a  ptograsiion    from  typist  to  sfecretary, 
for  exatiiple,  does  not  constitute  redireatlon,  bvt  at  the  same  tiiTie  they  eannnot  say 
with  aesurance  what  does.    In  contrast ^  Hollatid's  clasalflcation  provldeB  ci  nyBtejiiatiio 
way  to  define  redirection  in  kind  of  work*    The  eatigoriis  and  theli*  relatlono  on  the 
hexagon  provide  a  technlq^ue  foi:  asaesiing  fisgt^eei  of  redirection,    NavartheLeso^  the 
definitiori  of  rediraotlon  provided  by  the  Qlaisificatlon  doss  not  qover  all  aspeota  of 
ridlreetion,    for  example^  aome  of  the  shifti  disoiiaaod  by  Paaoalj  e^gi  laboratory 
technlGlan  to  phyilcian^  are  large  Qhanges  in  level  rather  than  shifts  In  kind  at  work, 
Similarlyj  some  changes  to  mm  ocGupations  at  the  same  lavel  and  in  the  same  category 
(e.g*  a  Qhanga  froni  renal  to  eardiae  surgaon)  may  raqulra  ertensive  retrainlngi  'rhe 
preaent  definition  does  not.  coniider  theae  changiS  redirection  because  the  oceiipatlonri 
are  representativaB  of  the  saine  Kind  and  l^ve^L  and  ^ra  thei^efore  expected  to  present 
ae^/  envirorments  eimtler  to  the  past  environments  of  "workers  who  rnaKe  these  ahifta, 
At  the  same  times  this  kind  of  shift  is  e^^ected  to  tao  rare. 
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What  dots  the  evict#nGe  pn  mld-llfe  career  Ghange  Implyl    First,  not  only  did 
■     about  75%  of  the  men  and  tbout  70%  of  the  WQmen  agad  4a  to  55  have  the  same  occupation 
in  1965  as  In  1970,  but  among  thoie  who  changed  Qccupatlon  almost  60%  remained  In  the 
same,  category.. of ..work^.  Nevertheless ,  category  ahlf ting  did  -  occur-f or-about  10- 
(Table  1).    The  relative  frequency  of  shifts  from  reallsttc  to  enterprialng  ^ork  among  men 
is*  interesting  because  this  kind  of  shift  In  mms  of  Holland's  heKagonal  model  is 
a  large  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  demands  made  on  the  worker.    The  ^-''/^^^ 
shifts  most  common  among  wom#n-^-exchanges  between  the  enterprising  and  conventional/ 
and  the  realistie  and  conventional  categories— we  relatively  minor  shifts  according 
to  the  heKagonal  Tnodel* 

The  frequency  of  mn  changing  from  reallatic  to  enterprising  work  la  Intereating 
not  only  because  of  its  paychologlcal  magnitude  according  to  Holland's  clasalf leatlon/ 
but  also  because  case  studies  on  mid-career  erl$#&  (people  having  major  difficultleB 
adjusting  in  mid-life)  aan  often  be  reinterpreted  in  terras  of  the  claeslf ioatlon. 
The  t^^Q  case  atudlee  presented  by  Rosenberg  and  Farsf^ll  (Note  1)  are  examples  of 
difficulty  in  making  realiatic'tD  enterprising  shifts.    In  addition,  both  men  In  the 
case  studies  appear  to  hava  histories  of  poor  intarpersonal  skills—skills  that  are 
raqulrad  for  enterprising  work- 
in  the  case  of  wQm©n»  the  Relative  infrequatjay  of  major  shifts— shifts  to 
categories  of  work  distant  on  the  hexagon— sugga$t#  that  mld-llfi  redirection  problems 
for  women  may  involve  other  kinds  of  dllflculty.    The  £qw  examplaa  given  by  Pascal 
V  (197Sb)  appear  conslatant  t^tth  the  speculation  that  mid-career  problems  for  woinen 
more  often  focus  on  entvy  into  the  workforce  aft^r  a,  change  in  life  clrcunistances" 
e.g*,  wQinen  going  to  work  after  the  death  of  a  hi^sb^nd  or  after  the  ubildren  have 
left  home*    *  ; 

If  these  interpretations  a«  correct,  one  itnpllcatlon  foi-  atteinptlng  to 
facilitate  people's  vocintlpnal  adjustment  would       to  help  men  who  are  ahlftlng 

,    from  realistic  to  enterprisine  work  to  develop  gpe«te3r  interpersonal  skills,  Ti\uB« 
id 
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akilli  arm  relatively  unimportant  for  realistic  wrk  but  are  very  important  for 
enterprising  wrk.     Qt^  it  may  be  appropriata  to  help  men  adjust  to  their  lack  of 
lnterper$Dnal  skills  hy  chooiing  appropriate  alternative  work*     The  few  men  expe- 
rienclng  mld-carear  redirection  (rable  1)  are  often  making  mJ or  shifts  In  the  kind 
of  work  they  do  (fable  6). 

For  wmaii,  a  more  a craight forward  attempt  at  person-job  matehing  may  be  mora 
appropriate^    Baca-uBg  t^omen  do  not  appear  to  make  major  career  shifts  very  often, 
and  heqause  we  knov  that  they  sonietlmes  have  apeclal  problems  related  to  entry  into 
the  labor  Tnarket  at  an  advanced  age,  TOmen  at  midllfa  may  more  often  be  facing  tasks 
similar  to  those  of  Super's  establishment  otage— settling  doi^  in  an  occupation— 
or  even  th«  tasks  of  Che  late  exploratory  atage—tryliig  out  their  vocational  choices 
to  learn  whether  their  choices  are  satlif aetOTy, 

Beaauae  WDmen's  careers  show  eveti  greater  categorical  stability  than  men's ^ 
it  Is  piaustble  tbat  eorrie  of  this  greater  stahlllty  is  due  to  a  narrower  range  of. 
career  options  for  ^oman*     In  other  words ,  ©nee  a  woman  enters  a  category  of  work 
there  m^y  bfe  more  obstacles  to  change  than  there  are  for  men.    Alternatively,  men 
may  ^eejc  redirection  mora  often  Chan  winen.    Unfortunately j  the  present  data  do  not 
allow  an  eKainlnation  of  these  possibilities* 
Conaiaft^ncy  and  Stability 

The  categorical  stability  found  for  workers  whose  initial  jobs  were  more  consistent 
support^  a  hypothesis    derived  from  Holland's  theory — occupations  that  make  divergent 
demands  and  provide  divergent  rewards  are  eKpected  to  promote  instability*  The 
presant  raaulte  extend  the  findings  of  related  studies  of  consistency,  Holland 
(1968)  fOTOd  that  students'  parsonal  conalstoncy  (based  on  Vocational  Preference 
Inventory  codes)  moderated  the  prediction  of  vocational  choicer-consistent  inale  colleg© 
studant^  Wer^  more  predtctablOi    In  a  study  limited  to  investigative' types ^  O'Nell 
(1975)  found  that  college  students  who  reaeinbled  the  Investigative  type,  according  to 
their  Sei|*^Dlrected  Search  profiles,  more  often  expressed  investigative  preferencus  \ 


l:i}     fmt  y^mrB  later  if  theit  prof  lies  were  consistent  rathar  than  liieonsie  tent.  As 
r:      part  of  a  raxger  study,  Holland  at  si,  (1973)  studied  men  whose  firet  ftill--tlme  jobs 
fi"..  ^^te  in  the  Teallgtic  caCsgory  and  found  that  tnan  with  consistent  occupational  codes' 
;       were  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  realistic  work  five  and  ten  y^ars  later,  NafEiger 
;       et  al,   <1974)  also  found  that  consistency  of  earlier  jobs  was  related  to  categoricml 
stability  for  white  menj  but  not  black  men.    And  Gottfredson  and  Llpiteln  (1975) 
found  that  parolees  yho  claimed  occupations  that  ware  Inconslateiit  had  more  job 
instability  than  did  those  with  conelatent  occupations.    The  present  casearch  axtends 
these  findings  to  women  aa  \^ell  as  mens  to  a  broad  age  range  off  wrkerss  and  to  all 
three  levels  of  conslitency.     In  addltlonj,  the  present  report  uses  a  more  appropriate 
indcK  of  agreeinent  than  did  the  earler  studlea  in  Which  the  degree,  of  agreement 
observed  was  confounded  by  the  degree  of  agreement  eKpected  simply  by  ehance.  The 
resnlts  provide  strong  support  for  the  construct  of  congistencyr 

.  .       _  _  _      ■      ■  ■(  ■  •        ,  ■  ■  , 

Taken  together,  the  evidence  about  occupational  consistency  now  tmpl lea  some 
potential  Industrial  and  placement  appllcatloni .    Because  Inconslitent  occupations 

■  ■  •         '  '  •  '  -  '  ■ 

appear  to  promote  Instability^  one  application  would  be  to  redeeign  jobs  where  turn- 
over or  dissatisfaction  Is  a  problem  to  try  to^make  the  jobs  more  cpnslBtent* 
Similarly^  the  histories  of  people  with  apparent  poor  work  adjustment  could  ba  . 
ejcamlned  to  determine  If  they  have  htld  a  succession  of  Inconsistent  jobs.  These 
people  may  show  greater  stability  if  eraployed  in  consistent  oconpatlons* 
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A^eement  of  1965  ajid  .1970  Occupational  Category 
for  Employed  CiTillana 


Age  in 
1970 

si 

Men 

■ ■■        ■■   \  ■ 

Konten 

/      '.  ■  ■ ..  i  ■ 

%  same 

K 

n 

'  %  same 

K 

n  ; 

21-25 

74,6  - 

1915 

72,3 

.54 

1169 

26-30 

76.6 

,57 

3547 

79.4 

.10 

M76 

31-35 

82,2 

,70 

3760 

83,2 

,76 

1253 

36-40 

87,3 

.79 

3883 

85.5 

.80 

1487 

41-45 

87.9 

,80 

4271 

86,8 

,81 

1827 

46-50 

89*9 

,82 

4165 

89  ;1 

.84 

2053 

51-55 

90,7 

,83 

3664 

09,2 

,85 

1899 

56-60 

91.3 

.84 

.  3162 

6qJ 

.86  ; 

1S8S 

61-65 

91,0 

,83 

1937 

90,0 

,86  ' 

957 

66-70 

91,2 

.84 

781 

90.9 

.88 

353  - 

eric; 
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ategorlcal  Agraemant  of  Occupations  of  Einrjaoyfla  CiT^illans 
'  - Whoa© -1970  :  Occupati  ^  — 


Occupation 


Age  in 
1970 

Men 

%  sansB 

K 

n 

%  same 

21-25 

62.2 

.12 

1289 

49.5 

.    .  21 

642 

31-35 

56.8 

.30 

1553 

36. 7 

,3B  - 

-    4€7.  : 

41-45 

56.6 

.31- 

1188 

58.4 

;  .40 

5SZ 

51-55 

60.8 

.31 

872 

58,2 

.41 

-4SL 

61-65 

50.4 

.29 

439  , 

54. 1 

.36 

209 

ERIC 


Table  3 


Categoriaal  Stability  of  anployed  Civiliani  Who  Changed 
Ganeral  Eduaational  Development  Level  of  Oceupation 
Between  1965  and  1970 


Age  in 
1970 

Men 

Women 

%  same 

n 

%  same 

K 

n  [. 

21-25 

58-2 

,10 

913 

47.2 

-20 

417 

31-35 

53.8 

.26 

io4i; 

49.8 

.29 

285 

41«45 

53,9 

*27 

793 

52.4 

,32 

355 

51^55 

57,2 

,26 

573 

50.7 

.31 

276  ' 

61=65 

56-8 

.23 

280 

43 , 0 

.33 

128 

Tatle  li 


Fivi-Year  Categorical  Stability  of  Men  Whoie  Initial  Jobs  mm 
of  Low,  Midlum,  or  High  Conslstiney 


ConBlitency 


Midlum 


Age 
Group 

i  iame 

^  chanee    k  n 

fa  lame 

$  ohanci 

le 

,  n 

$  aame 

i  ohanoi 

21-25  : 

73.8 

72.5      .05  306 

,   51  •  '7  ., 

■  30.2 

.31. 

201 

78.0, 

63.0 

.1+0 

ll+08 

31-35  ■ 

86.7 

77.7      .'+0  1+13 

75.2 

26,2 

.66 

,  W8 

■  U,82.7 

.72: 

■2879 

93.6 

82.8     .63  500 

81,8 

27.8  : 

.75 

605 .:, 

■ .88,2  ■ 

kO.O  ■  ' 

,!80 

:3166 

51-55 

93.2^ 

82.2     .  62  1+71 

.86.8 

30.1+ 

.81 

525 

91,0  ■ 

i+3.5 

.81+ 

2668 

61-65 

93.7 

8l+,2      .60  269 

83.9  ■ 

28.3 

.78 

,  279  ; 

91.9 

1+5-9 

.85 

1389 

Tatle  5 


Flvi-Year  CateEorlGal  Stability  of  Women  Whosi  Initial  Jots  Mere 
Qf  iQWf  Modlumj  or  High  Consisteney 


CDtiilBtenoy 


Age 
Oroup 

Low 

Midlun 

High 

i  same 

i  ehanee 

K 

n 

^  lame 

^  ohance 

n  . 

i  sale 

^  ehanoe 

K 

n 

21-25 

31.8 

.19: 

156 

83.0 

65.8 

:  513  : 

'69.6 

31.5 

.56 

500 

31-35 

76.9 

1+8.9 

.55 

1I+3 

86.2 

1+3.0 

.76 

516 

82.0 

26.9 

.75: 

W-lj^  ■ 

•  80.7 

.62 

89.0 

iil.S^ 

,81 

6511 

86,5 : 

26.8 

.82/ 

976 

51-i'5 

85.5 

•72 

207 

93.2 

1+1.3 

.88 

652 

87.1^ 

26.1  • 

.83: 

lol+o 

61-65 

.  80.5 

W.6  ' 

.63 

1S8 

92,2 

38,4 

.87 

31^5 

9A.9 

25.9  , 

.88 

m 
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ERIC 


C^tegoiy  of  1970  OGdupatlon  by  Categery  of  Oecupati©B 
Five  Yearg  Earlier  for  Workere  Aged  1*1*^55  in  1970 


1970  OCGUpation 

Oaatipatlon   


5  Yri.  BwllBr 

1 

A 

s 

1 

c 

Tot^ 

Men 

HealiBtie  (H) 

7009 

lOU 

9 

55 

317 

77 

7571 

(8.2) 

(.T) 

(l*.3)(2l*.8) 

(6.0) 

Inyeatigatlve  (l) 

5T 

699 

1* 

13 

2.9 

5 

827 

(.3) 

(1.0) 

(3.8) 

(.1*) 

Artistic  (A) 

6 

152 

:  ■  ■  1 

Ut 

2 

179 

f  .5) 

(.3) 

(.1) 

(1.1) 

(.2) 

Soeial  (a) 

3T 

18 

T 

600 

'  37 

17 

716 

(2.9) 

(l.k) 

(.6) 

(2.9) 

(1.3) 

Enteirrislng  (S) 

180 

28 

12 

32 

1881 

58 

2191 

(lU.l) 

(2.2) 

(.9) 

(2.5) 

lk.5) 

Coaventloaal  (c) 

56 

12 

k 

10 

kBo 

616 

(U.U) 

(.9) 

(.3) 

(.8) 

(l*.2) 

Total 

73T5 

865 

188 

711 

2352 

639 

1?100 

Women 

Healiitlc 

1668 

5 

1 

51 

58 

121 

190l*' 

(.8) 

(.2) 

(7.6) 

(8.T) 

(18.1) 

Investigative 

1 

62 

0 

2 

7 

77 

(.2) 

(.0) 

(.3) 

„  (1.0) 

Artietic 

0 

1 

1*1* 

2 

5 

2 

5i* 

(.0) 

(.2), 

(.3) 

(.6) 

(.3) 

Social 

32 

6 

8 

10T2 

15 

1*2 

1175 

(i*.8) 

(.9) 

(1.2) 

(2.2) 

(6.3) 

Eaterprlaing 

30 

0 

0 

20 

286 

1*6 

382 

ik.3) 

(.0) 

(.0). 

(3.0) 

(6.9) 

Conventi  anaX 

88 

6 

3  . 

38 

75 

1977 

2187 

(13.1) 

(.9) 

(.i») 

(5.T)(11.2) . 

Total 

1819 

80 

56 

1188 

l*iil 

2195 

5779 

gQte>  Parentheses  ohow  percentages  of  all  category  changers  who 
made  each  transition* 
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AppendiK  A  , 

Detailed  Tabulations  for  Oecupation  ChangarB 

These  tables  form  the  basis  for  the  text  tables  that  aunmarize 
the  categorical  stability  and  change  of  workers  who  changed  their 
oecupationi  between  1965  and  1970*    They  provide  normatelve  data  on 
the  relative  frequency  of  categorical  shifts  of  different  kinds 
for  people  of  different  ages* 
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Table 


Category  of  1970^  OGCUpation  by  Catego^  of  1965  Oeeupation 
for  Men  and  Women  witt  Different  Ocrmpations  at  the  Wo 
TAinasi     Workers  Aged  21-^25  in  1970 


OGcupation  ^^^^  OcGUpation 


in  1965 

R 

I 

A  ' 

s 

E 

C 

Total 

Men 

Realistic  (R) 

761 

49 

7 

42 

119 

67 

1045 

Invas  tigative 

(1) 

11 

0 

1 

6 

Q 

■"",21. 

Artistic  (A) 

4 

2 

0 

,  .  2  ... 

0 

9 

Social  (S) 

27 

2 

0 

4 

6 

1 

40 

Enterprising 

{E) 

40 

5 

1 

5 

16 

12 

79 

Conventional 

(C) 

42 

6 

1 

5 

23 

'  95 

Total 

885 

67 

9 

59 

170 

99 

1289 

Woman  ^ 

Realistic 

73 

3 

2 

26 

16 

80 

200 

Inves  tigative 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

Artis tic 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Social 

21 

4 

0 

20 

5 

23 

73 

Enterprising 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5 

13 

Conventional 

36 

9 

1 

39 

38 

221 

350 

Total 

135 

17 

10 

87 

62 

331 

642 

i\fote.  ^This  table  includeB  only  those  workers  whose  3-digit 
census  coda  for  their  1970  occupation  differed  from  tiie  code  for 
tiieir  1965  occupation.     Underlining  shows  frequencias  in  die 
same  category  at  both  times.  V  '  : 

^62.2%  agreement,  ic  -  ,116,  p  <  ,001i  est/  Var(tc)  S  '.000374/ 
49,5%  agraement,  k  ^  *206,  p  <  *001|  est,  Var (k)  «  *00b72l. 


Table  A-2 


Category  of  1970  Occupation  by  Category  of  1965  Occiipation 


for  Men  and  Women  with  Diffarant  Occupations  at 

the  Two 

Times  I 

Workers  Aged 

31-35  in 

1970 

Ocoupation 

1970  Occupation 

in  1965 

R 

I 

A 

S 

E 

C  Total 

a  . 

Men 

Realistic  (R) 

669 

75 

6 

31 

168 

as 

977 

Invastlgative  Cl) 

29 

34 

25  ■ 

102 

Artiatic  (A) 

3 

2  ' 

7 

3 

21 

Social  (S) 

21 

;io 

5 

30 

"■■■";■■-  .  8,! 

123 

Enterprising  (E) 

73 

4 

\.14 

97 

219 

Conventional  (C) 

24 

5 

■  3  ^  "■ 

10 

.  '42;;;; 

Hi 

Total 

819 

137 

26 

114 

367 

90  1553 

Women 

Realistic 

89 

0 

0 

20 

11 

'  33 

153 

Inves  tigative 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

9 

Artistic 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Social 

11 

2 

3 

5 

17 

90 

Enterprising 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5^ 

13 

23 

Conventional 

■  36 

3 

2 

24 

17 

126 

208 

Total 

141 

7 

8 

101 

38 

192 

487 

Note.    -This  table  ,  includes  p] 

nly  thoae 

\  workers  whoee  3-digit 

census  code  for  their 

1970  occupation  differed 

froin 

the  code 

for 

their  1965  oCGUpation* 

Underlining  shows  frequeneies  in  the 

same  category  at 

both 

tirftes. 

a  ' 

,  56, 8%  agreement! 

ic  ^ 

.303,  p  < 

.\00l,  ast.  Var(K)  ^ 

,000305. 

_ 

56,7%  agreemantf 

tc  ^ 

,379,  p  < 

*001#  es 

It,  Var(K)  ^ 

.000962. 

Table 


Category  of  1970  OcGupation  by  Categori^  of  1965  OQCUpation 
for  Men  and  Women  with  Different  Occupations  at  the  Two 
Times  I     WorkerB  Aged  4l=-45  in  1970 


1970  OccuiDation 

Occupation  _  _        ■  .  ■      ___  ^  


In  1965 

R 

1 

A 

S 

E 

,  C 

Total 

a 

Men 

Realistic  (R) 

487 

40 

7 

24 

133 

32 

723 

investigative  (I) 

21 

2 

5 

25 

4 

75 

Artistic  (A) 

1 

0 

17; 

Social  (S) 

IG- 

8 

43_ 

16 

2 

89 

Enterpriaing  (E) 

69 

11 

4 

9 

95 

18 

206 

Conventional  (C) 

13 

€ 

5 

26 

M 

78 

Total 

609 

86 

26 

87  ■ 

300 

80 

1188 

b  - 

Woman 

Realistic 

132 

2 

1 

19 

18 

50 

222 

Investigative 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

11 

Artistic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Social 

15 

3 

1 

42 

9 

11 

86 

Enterprising 

7 

0 

0  ^ 

5 

11 

14 

37 

Conventional 

31 

3 

0 

10 

28 

ISO 

222 

Total 

186 

8 

2 

83 

70 

233 

582 

NotB.     This  table  includes 

only  those 

work€ 

irs  whoi 

le  3--digit 

=-cens us- code^-^f or-ltheir _19.70^occupation_  di f f erM^f rom^the^code^ for 
their  1965  occupation.    Underlining  shows  frequencies  in  tiie 
same  category -at  both  times , 

^56.6%  agreement,  k  ^  .310.  P  <  .001,  ast.  Var(K)  ^'^.000410.  ^ 
'^Sa* 4%  agreement,  k  ^  .403,  p  <  ,001,  est.  yar(K)       *00076a,  ; 


Table  A-4 


Category  of  1970  Ocoupation  hy  Category  of  1965  Occupation 
for  Man  and  Women  wit±i  Different  Occupations  at  the  Two 
Times  J     Workers  Aged  Sl-SS  in  1970 


Occupation 

1970  Occupation 

in  1965 

R 

■  I 

S 

E 

C 

Total 

Man 

Realistic  (R) 

417 

34 

1 

15 

82 

22 

571 

Investigative  (I) 

15 

a 

1 

2 

10 

1 

37 

Artistic  (A) 

.  /  2 

0 

1 

0  . 

4 

0  " 

7 

Social  (S) 

6 

8 

0 

18 

9 

4 

45 

Enterprising  Ce) 

57 

7 

6 

8 

70 

15 

163 

Conventional  (C) 

■/  as,;;' f 

0 

0 

3 

15/; 

16 

49 

Total 

512 

.57, 

9 

46  190 

58 

872 

women 

Realistic 

102 

1 

0 

15 

19 

28 

165 

Investigative 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Artistic 

0 

1 

£ 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Social 

9 

1 

4 

46 

5 

17 

82 

Enterprising 

6 

0 

0 

7 

le 

19 

48 

Conventional 

32 

2 

0 

16 

20 

'  121  / 

191 

Total 

149 

6 

4 

85 

62 

185 

491 

NotB,     lllis  table  includes  only  those  workers  whose  3-digit 
c e^ius_ cp^_f p r^ th^^^  r  I9_70_pccupa t i on_d i.f  £ered _f rom^^SSrSodeZf o'ET 
their  1965  occupation.    Uhderllning  shows  frequeneias  in  the 
same  category  at  both  times*  . 

^60,8%  agreement,  tc^  *306^  p  <  -001^  eat,  Var{K)  -  ,000622. 
'^58.2%  agreement,  k  -  .412,  p  <  -OOl,  est.  Var(K).  ^...000914. 


Table  A-5 


Category  of  1970 

Occupation  by 

Category 

of  1965  Occupation 

for  Men  and  Women  with 

Different  Occupations 

at 

the  Two 

Times  i 

Workers 

Aged 

61-T65  in 

1970 

1970  Occupation 

in  1965 

R 

I 

A 

S 

C  Total 

Men 

Realistic  (R) 

219 

8 

0 

6 

30 

12 

2?5 

Invas tigative  (I) 

14 

2 

0 

1 

5 

3 

25 

Artistic  (A) 

1  ^ 

0 

0 

1 

3 

-  5 

Social  (S) 

11- 

3 

4 

0  .  ■ 

27 

JEnterprising  (E) 

30 : 

4 

1-  \ 

8 

25 

.■v-      7  - 

75 

Conventional  (C) 

2 

0 

7 

12 

,32 

Total 

283 

19. 

3 

26 

74 

34 

439 

b 

Women 

Realistic 

45 

'  3 

0 

16 

4 

14 

82 

Inves  tigative 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Artistic 

0 

0 

£ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Social 

12 

0 

2 

i§ 

3 

5 

38 

Entarprising 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

21 

Conventional 

6 

0 

1 

2 

6 

46  ; 

■  61 

Total 

67 

3 

3 

38 

20 

78 

209 

No  t  e  .™Th  is^t  ab  la^ingludes^  only^^thos  e^worker  s  .:Ji^^.^3i^^^i^^^^ 


census  code  for  their  1970  occupation  differed  from  vtoe  code  for 
their  1965  occupation*    Underlining  shows  frequencies  in  the 
same  catagoiiy  at  both  tiroes* 

*60,4%  agraement,  .287,  p  .<  .001,  ast,  -VarCK)  ^  .001154,  v 

^54.1%  agreement,  k  ^  ,364,  p  <  -OOlr  est,  Var(K)  ^  ,,001989.  7. 


